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ABSTRACT 

Communication between students and teachers is a 
basic requirement for learning to take place in a classroom. Like 
words and phrases, behaviors carry specific meanings which may vary 
across cultures. When teachers are not aware of cultural differences, 
when they assume that a behavior has a narticular meaning while 
students assume it has another, then there is a misunderstanding — a 
breakdown in communication* One basic reason tor the failure of 
Puerto Rican students in mainland classrooms is the lack of 
communication between them and their Anglo teachers — due to a lack of 
crosscultural sensitivity. The purpose of this research project was 
to find evidence of culture conflicts, resulting in miscommunication 
between Puerto Rican students and Anglo students. Four classes in a 
Boston public school were observed and tape recorded, and information 
compiled on Puerto Rican culture and the Anglo teacher subculture. 

The findings encompassed instances of miscommunication manifested by 
the behavior of the students and teachers which could be explained by 
their respective cultural norms. [This document has been reproduced 
from the best available copy. ] (Authors/RJ) 
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INTRODUCTIOX 



CoiTa'aunication between students end teachers is the basic requirement 



for learning to take place in a classroom. Like words and phrases, 
behaviors carry specific meanings which may vary across cultures. Vilien 
students assume that a behavior has a particular meaning v;hile students 
assume it has another, then there is a misunderstanding — a breakdown 
in communication. The relationship between cultural differences and 
the interpretation of behavior can be illustrated simply: 



teachers, due to a lack of crosscultural sensitivity. On this assumption 
a project was undertaken to isolate the specific points of cultural 
conflict betv7een Anglo teachers and Puerto Rican students that affect 
interaction in the classroom. This information was to be used to develop 
a teacher training curriculum to improv'^e student-teacher communication 
in the classroom. We will discuss here only the research phase of the 
proj ect . 

* The term ’’Anglo" is used because Puerto Ricans are also United Stages 
citizens, and therefore the terms "American" or "U.S." are an'biguous. 




One basic reason for the ‘’failure" of Puerto Rican students in 
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The general resecirch design included the following aspects: 
a literature survey on Puerto Rican culture, a survey on the Anglo teacher 

subculture, and classrocia observation and taperecording. 

Puerto Rican Cu3ture 

Lit e rature Sur vey. This ineluded those aspects of Puerto Rican 
culture that we considered relevant to Puerto Rican children's behavior 
in United States MainJand elementary schools: parents’ world view, 

parents' attitiides toward education, early socialization practices 
(sex roles, discipline, learning style in the home), life style. 

As a check on the inadequacies of the literature, we asked Puerto Rican 
graduate students to review our findings from Uie literature and correct, 
modify or add to them. 

Teacher Subculture Survey . This v?as to have been done by other 
Project staff, but was not completed before the scheduled classroom 
observations. Because of the intricate school negotiations involved 
in setting up our classroom observation and taperecording schedule, 
the schedule could not be changed. Therefore, we extracted data we had 
gathered from our Laperecordings of on-site informal conversations 
with teachers w’hose classes we had observed, in order to get a more 
concrete idea of the teacher’s point of view. 

C lassroom Qbervation and taperecording . We observed tv/o classrooms, 
a first grade and a fifth grade. Each classroom had tv/o teachers: a 

"regular" teacher , w’ho worked v?ith the children who knew most English, 
and the "bilingual" teacher, who spoke Spanish and worked with the 
children who spoke very little English, Each classroom had between 20 
and 30 students. These wore divided almost equally between the two 
teachers. We taperecorded each observation session, using a wireless 
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microphone for the teacher and a directional microphone to pick up the 
class. The microphones fed into a stereo tuner which fed into a stereo 
taperecorder. The equipment was placed' in the back of the classroom, 
and the children noon lost interest in it. 

We will first discuss the findings from the teacher study, then the 
conmmnication breakdowns from the taped classroom observations. As many 
tape transcriptions as possible are included in the discussion. 




TEACHER CRITFRTA FOU JUD G ING STUDEMTS 

Rationale 

A teacher has certain criteria for judging her students regardless of 
ethnic group or social class. These criteria emerge from the teacher’s 
ideal conception of children’s performance. If she has no understanding 
of cultural difference (as opposed to ‘’cultural deprivation"), she will 

use her* * o^'.n '"ultural norms as the basis for these, criteria. If the 

* 

children do not perform or generally behave accoi'ding to those criteria, 
the children will rate lev; in the teacher’s judgment. This low rating 
will, in turn, affect her e>:poc tat ions and her interaction x^ith the 
students. 

In the light of the previous work v;e had dene on the Puerto Rican culture 
survey and on communication brca!;dowris in tlie cl, ass room, we predicted 
that the Anglo teachers would fault Puerto Rican cliildrcn on certain aspects 
of their behavior. 



The purpose of this substudy was to discover the Anslo teachers' criteria 

if 

for judging students^to find out whether or not the tec<;her's opinion of 



Puerto Ric?.n students reflected her own cultural norms for children's be- 
havior in class, and thus show thdt Puerto Rican children are handicapped 
in their relationship with the teacher, ' 

DATA 

U'<looi;ed at all the data v:e had on recorded free conversations with the 
teachers whose classes we had previously observed. The teachers are: 



T-1 



T-2 



T-3 



T-4 



ANAbVSIS 



- First Grade, third year as a provisional teacher. 
No experience with Puerto Rican children. Tvjcnty— 
Four years old. Single, 

- First Grade, two years permanent teacher. Three, 
years experience with Puerto Rican children, 
7\venty-T’ive years old. Harried to an Anglo, 

- Third Grade, Fight years permanent teacher. No 
experience with Puerto Rican children, Twenty-Nine 
years old. Single, 

Fifth Grade, three years permanent teacher. No 
experience with Puerto Rican children, Twenty-Five 
years old. Married to an Anglo, 



It is very difficult to find a way to draw any strong conclusions from 
this type of data. At best, Vv^can infer teachers’ criteria from the data 
hypo t hosixe whether or not Puerto Rican students are handicapped by 
the use of these criteria and why. However, the discussion of these in- 
ferences and hypotheses may contribute ideas or direction for future 

systematic research on crosscultural student-tcaehcr interaction, 

* 
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Three criteria for judging ctudcnts emerge from the data. The quotes 
from which these criteria were inferred are listed below each criterion. 
After each set of criterion-and quotes is a disci^ssioa of the probable 
rating of Puerto Rican children on the criterion, based on our previous 
survey of Puerto Rican culture, 

A. EFFORT, AGRESSIVKb^ESS AED LEADERSHIP. Goodstudents participate 
aggressively in class activities, show initiative, attend class 
regularly, and work steadily on classwork and homework. 

Quotes ; 



T-1 

I switched M, to the slow reading group. He's bright 

but he just sits. He knows them (words) but he's just 

1 

lazy, rather than look at it it ).r think. Incredible, 

So many Puerto Rican kids arc on Welfare; they're born 
lazy. The Chinese are so different, Theyrc smart, good 
workers^and they do what you say. 

The first year I taught, my kids had a lot of character; 
they v;erc unreal, jvimping around wanting to do things. 
Puerto Ricans are very quiet, especially in the beginning. 
As a rule they're shy and quiet. Those kids (Puerto 
Ricans) in the beginning were deadbeats. The black kids 
from the beginning were jumping around, 

I don't want to send them (her Puerto Rican students) 
to Miss S.'s class. She would 't push them. She has a 
problem class and 'ncr aide is weak, 

(Interviewer: RTiat recommendations would you make that 

would help other teachers who have Puerto Rican students?) 

Give them enough to be challenging, but really, really 
drill them a lot, even in the second grade. Start right 
with the basics. Once in a while they're not thinking, 

(Interviewer: Is it because they don't speak English 

that , , , ) 

Yes, but also they're lazy too. 

In the first grade aggressiveness is important — aggress- 
iveness means smartness, at least initially. 
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C. 's brother, for exonple, still doesn't say a word. I. 
perked up because he went to Puerto Rico« someone is talcing 
care of him. 



T-2 



C. is the worst child in this class. She's immature; she 
doesn't want to do anything. 

(Interviewer: k^o is the best child in the class?) 

A. She likes to play teacher. 



T-3 



I have 13 Spanish kids in the room; that's about half. 
They all came from that special school; they don't feel 
like doing anything. 

I have to do reading in the morning and even then, they 
didn't feel like, doing anything. 

They like arithmetic. If they don't do it, it's because 
they're lazy. 



T-A 



The children clam up whey you (interviewer) enter the 
rooiQ. 

H, is slow. He's Indian. He doesn't try. I'd call him 
stupid, but youre not supposed to. 



Puerto Kican Students generally rate low on effort and class participation, 
l.e., they are considered lazy. Belov? are some alternative explanations to 
the explanation of "natural laziness". 



1. Puerto Rican students have high absenteeism rates 

(CB p. 12) because children are often kept home from 
school by their parents who have asked them to do 
other things at home. Children will not be sent tc 
school if they cannot be dressed properly^ 

Also, Puerto Ricans visit their relatives in other 
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cities and in Puerto Rico relatively often, even In 
the middle of the school year. 

Work required at heme takes precedence over school work. 
If there is houscv?ork to be done or some errand to run, 
homework is neglected (CB p. 13). 

Tlie young child in a Puerto Rican family is regarded as 
”sin capacidad" (literally, v?itlx>ut capacity) i.e., with- 
out the ability to think for himself. (BJ? 5.2.1) 
Children are told v;hat to do and are expected to do only 
as they are told. Thus children are train .d not to dis- 
play initiative, which, unfortunately for Puerto Rican 
children, is required in Anglo culture. 

Girls especially are extremely timid. Girls are 
considered inferior and weaker than boys and in need of 
protection from the rjiale v:orld. They are usually not 
permitted to leave the. house unless chaperoned, even 
when they are old enough to do so. They learn to feel 
shy towards people w’ho are not members of the family. 

Puerto Rican children suffer "culture shock" during the 
fir .St weeks or oven months of residence in the United 

States. One of the main s>x'.ptoms is "v;ithdrawal", 
i.e., refusal to talk or participate in any activity. 
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B. CONDUCT. VJhile children should participate to ttie fuJiest in class 
activities, they should do so in the manner set forth by the teacher. 
They should not do anything that interferes with the teacher's 
" control of the class, c.g. , shouting out ansv7ers v:ithout being called 
upon. Kor should they dr niything that violates the teacher's rules 
for proper classroom behavior, such as telling another student the 
answer . 



Ill 

I have 32 bids. It's unreal; everyone screams the answers. 

Ill 

I'm lucky I have. M. (her Puerto Rican aide). She takes care 
of all the discipline problems. 



T-3 



They (the Puerto Rican children) all went through the bilingual 

class last year and they're troublemakers. The teacher in the 

fj I 

bilingual class let;htcm do wliatcvei' they wanted, so they 

* J 

haven't learned how to behave in a classroom. 



The girls are good; there are no complaints x^»ith them except 
for Uie fresh one... 



But it's not just these children. A. (black child) was 
suspended for three days... Then there's T. (Anglo child) 
with his temper fits... There's ten of them. 



T-4 



My kids are no trouble at all. They're all quiet, too quiet 



sometir;ies. 



0 . 



Vrnile these conduct criteria tray be quite effective and appropriate 
for studerics who share the teachers* cultural iionns, they conflict with 
Puerto Rican socialisation noms. 

Boys are usually rated much lower than girls on conduct, because they are 
in fact much more ''troublesome" than girls. 



0 



1, Because of the emphasia on "machisino" in Puerto 
Rican culture, boys feel they must show their 
superiority, and this can be done by "making trouble" 
in class, A teacher who does not loiou the subtle 
ways of disciplining a Puerto Rican boy, will not be 
respected and therefore be taken advantage of. 



2, The other main culture sliock symnton is hyperact ivity 
according to a Puerto Rican psychiatrist who has 
studied the problem extensively. 



3, In the Puerto Rican 



IIULITJ LiUJ J.UC1LU 






one 



of cooperation rather chan competition. Older 



children are expected to help younger siblings in the 
home; if something goes wi'oag, all the childr'cn are 
blamed and therefore all are encouraged to help each 
other. This style is carried over into the class- 
room where it is often misinterpreted by the teacher 
as cheating or not allowing others to learn for 
themselves . 

Puerto Rican parents arc firm and authoritative; they 
do not spare the rod and are seldom persuaded to change 
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their Minds. Children arc expected to obey their parents 
at all times and are seldom given reasons other than that 
they should do as they arc told. The father is the authority 
in the horae and is feared and respected. Because of the 
strictness at heme, if Puerto Rican children, especially the 
boys, sec that a young teacher doesn't quite know how to 
handle a largo class, they will take advantage of the situa- 
tion. The threat that usually works \;ith Puerto Rican 
children is "l v.'ill tell your father if you don't stop that," 
rather than screaming at the child. 



C. COI-IPRlT^iCE rd SCHOOL SKILLS. This criterion doesn't sceir. to pose 
3 crosscul tural probleti, except when it is confaurided with 
language proficiency, which, in an Anglo teacher's classroom means 
English proiicieacy . 

T-1 

In the beginning they couldn't do a thing. 



Harry is a slow learner; he couldn't speak a v/ord of English 
all of last year. 



I didn't know who could speak English. and who couldn't... 



Black kids catch on much faster in reading, writing, 
aritlinetic and letters. 

I 

I 

T-2 

(Interviewer: LTio do you think is the best child in the 

class?) 

A. She is repeating the grade, but knows English. 

11 
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They have difficulty with aritlvnetic because they cannot 
deal with abstractions j aritlmetic deals directly with* 

abstract ions. 

T-3 

E. is not very bright, lie's been in school here for maybe 
three years and he's never learned to read, and he's Just 
far back in everything. 

Ill 

These children don't think; they're .stupid. I usually have 
to give them the ansv:ers. 

I concentrate on English and reading. Other subjects are 
just a way to teach English. 

Before the advent of bilingual education, education of non-English speaking 
children consisted of first teaching the children English and then teaching 
them subject matter in English. Thus, the time spent learning enough 
English to understand what was going on in class ■ — about a year ■ — was lost 
time academically, and the Puerto Uican students fell behind their Anglo 
classmates in subject matter. Anglo teachers also spent a lot of time 
correcting the speech of these students, and in the process of trying 
to teach them faultless grammar, obscured the concepts they were trying 
to teach. 

Puerto ihlcan children who come from rural areas and are placed, say, in 
the third grade or higher, usually have not had education comparable to 
that of Anglo children. They, therefore, do not have the basic skills 
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and concopt;s of reading and arithmetic that Anglo ranchers assume they 
should have. Unfortunately, this lack of education is usually inter- 
preted as a natural inability to deal with abstractions. 



llie above presentation of teachers' criteria appears to be ar 
ipclrctuent od . sa<'h;'rs . In a regular miudjO class seif-contained cj ass- 
room, these criteria are prebabJy the ones that alio’u the teacher to 
function most effeccively. For example, festering competition among 
students is very much a part of Anglo culture and vjould thus probably 
work quite v;e^3 Vfith Arglo students. However, the different norms of 
Puerto Rican culture make these criteria inappropriate for Puerto Rican 
children. Tliese consents, are, in effect, an appeal to teachers to 
give non-Anglo students who appear to be lazy, disruptive, stupid, etc., 
by Anglo judement criteria, the benefit of the doubt. 



er|c 



coM!UJN’ iC ATT.o:>: sr]:aki)Ovrcs 

As VC mertioned in the Introduction, communication brcakdo’A'ns are 
those instances of misinterpr station of behavior that result froirt covt-- 
flict bett^con a tcaclier’s cultural lionr.o and tljst of a student. From 
our classroom obse»'vations and taperecordings , we discovered Lhi'cc types 
of c on iirnm i c a 1 1 on b v e ; 1 d o\ j n s : 

3 . General bre-akdovms 

2, I,anguaga brealvioTvns 

3, Cultural breakdovnis. 

They are discussed separately below. Vie had not plannee! to research the 
first two, but they emerged from our data and are clearly appropriate 
the cc'iitcxt of this study. 
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GEKHKAL BKEAKnOl-mS 

Gcnci'r.l brcaI;do;:ns arc the klrdo of brcal:dov:n.': that can occva- 
In any clccsrocrn. They arc not due to differences In lancuagc and 

4 

culture betv.-cen a teacher and her students. Instead, they arc due 
more to thic teaching style of each individual teacher and to the 
classroom envirenaent she has created. Specifically, the kinds of 
breakdovrns that are included here arc not due to the fact that it 
v;as an Anrlo teacher \;or]:in 2 with Puerto Rican students. 

The problems of discipline in a classroom create many misunder- 
standings bctvreen teachers and students. T1 had a special way of 
tryin^^ to create order in her classroom. She first used an in- 
direct discipline method v:lth her students; that is, slie vrould not 
address them personally, but v;ould instead refer to them in the 
third person. She did this in two v.*ays: it \:as either 'Pedro is 
good, 1 like Pedro'; or 'Pedi'o is bad, I don't like Pedro!; The 
positive, praising method worked — students v;anto,d their names 
to be mentioned in a, positive .sense. The negative method, 'I don’t 
ll):e Pedro', did not v:ork. The student wd:io was being mentioned 
v/ould s5::iply ignore tlie commont and continue behaving the same 
\?ay he had been before it was made. The following examples 



o 
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illustrate this rorai oT diacj/'linc 



(1,A,^i6-66) 



T1 uses indirect dicclulinc method — tall;s 
about students (h’s) in lOiird person; tlicn 
chanr;os to a more direct discipline method. 

tPl; ivaitinn lor Kadcleine; I love Georgic, he 



lool:s 






i^eady to I like Juan, he looks 



ready; X like... Joso looks very ready." 
S: "I*n ready.*' 

S: "I'm ready.'* 

' ‘ V.’ 1 1 1 i a m , you're not ready t hou ch . " 

'■Tills group I expect to be ready." 

"C.lcto you don't lool: ready at all." 



Tl: 

Tl: 

Tl; 



(2,B,l83-iS5) 

(2,13,192-195) 



Tl ; "I like Daisy and Jacqueline because t)icy are 
listening." 



Tl: 



"X didn't like the v; a y Lu is ; ; a s p ay i n g at t c r. t i c n 
to the v/ords; I didn't like V.’illiam and 
Kadcleine. They v;erc looliing all around. And 
v;)ien tliey read nov; I'm going to knov.’ that they 
didn't listen. They v/on't knov; the -words, v/ill 
they?" 



Tl uses the same indirect tiilrd person discipline 
method as on Tape 1, Side HG-GG, 



Vihen this discipline method Tailed, Tl v;ould resort to more 
direct methods, such as making students stand in the corneim This 
created problcsus in a classrooai uhich had tv;o teachers in it, 
because T2 (the otlier teacher in the room) v/ould see the students 
out of their seats and standing in the corner, and she 'would tell 
them to go sit dov.'n. Thus a conflict arose by one teacher (un- 
knovningly) reversing the other teacher's punishviont . Tl also used 
other methods of punisinment as the following example illustrates. 



o 

ERIC 



(l,A,Alli|-^Ui8) 



Tl turns the lights off and malres all the S's put 
their I^eads on their cesl:s as a pujiishir.ent . 

Tl: "Do I dare to put even one on?" 

S's: "Ya." 

Tl: "All x'ight. let's see. And do you think v;e can 
bo quiet?" 

S's: fixture of ya's and no's. 
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: *'At Icaot ’til T1 can explain v;)iat v/c’i’c 
going to do.” 

Trying to create order in a clasorooir. creates special kinds 
.of misunderstandings. Behavior and knov/ledge often get confused. 
Childi^en are rciT’arded for their good behavior^ at times v;hen they 
should be regarded for good v/o::'d, or for lion' much they knov;. One 
specific example of this kind of breakdov;n is the problem of timint 
A student mu.st ans\;er a teacher’s question v.'hcn the teacher v:ants 
it answered, and ho\-i she v.-ants it answered. The teaeher v/ill 
only call on the student v.'ho raises his hand to ansv.’er her question. 
If sonic one cisc shouts out an ansv/er, it will not be accepted, 
whetlier or not it is correct. The following examples iliustra.te 
a' point, , . ' 






(1, A, 106-103) 



(1,A,115) 



(1, A, 126-127) 



(1, A, 252-293) 



o 

ERIC 



Tl: 



Tl: 



’’I’m 
her 
"We ’ 
wlio 



going to ask Priscilla because slie raised 
hand. K'obody else." 

re not going to have anyone tell tlie answer 
doesn't raise their hand." 



Emphasis on order rather than correct answer. 

Tl: "Only Harry, I only hoard Harry; that’s all. 
'Cause Harry was the only one that had his 
hand up'.'" 

S's: "And me too and me too." 

"1 yo tambien." (and me too) 

S shouts out ansv.’er. 



Tl: "k'o, Eduardo, I’m not ready," 

Again, timing is of supreme importance. 

Tl: "No, Priscilla, I didn't ask, so I don't hear 
you. ” 

After Priscilla shouts out correct answer. Her 
timing was off. 



Tl: "Maria, 1 
’we’re going 



didn’t ask. for the ansv;er. I said, 
to take away how masiy?’ Priscilla." 
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ih- 

Priscilla : "Two . " 

T1 : ''Thaj-il-: you. You're the only one who can 
raise your hand." 



This conflict of order vs. knov/ledge extends to such class- 
room activities as reading groups. Students progress from a 
"clov/ex’" to a "brighter" reading group only if their behavior is 
adjquute, ("Brighter" and "slov/er" are Tl's own words.) Reading 
ability is important for advancement , also, but behavior seems to 
play a very important role. The advanced, or "brighter", reading 
group becomes uhe prestige group, and it is often used as a priae 
for students v;bo behave well. Similarly, a student in the ad- 
vanced group miglit be demoted if his behavior deteriorates. 



{1 ,A ; I 9 O-I 9 I ) Tl; "This group, right here, the smartest group , 

in the class sometimes, but also the worst 
behaved. " 



(2, B, 591 - 593 ) 



(5, A, 96 - 98 ) 



Docs this irapl.v that they are sot the smartest 
group in the class when they arc misbehaving? 

Tl; "You J:now, Kigucl, I'm going to take you and 
put you in the ctlier reading group. I'm not 
kidding. " 
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group — really. You gotta stop fooling. O.K. 
Eduardo. You, too, but you fool aroung too muc: 



Again, Tl uses the "brighter" loading group as 
reward , mal'.ing it the prestige group. It's not 
the good v;ork as much as ti^o no fooling ai'ound 
will get you into tlic "brighter" reading group. 



a 

that 



n.' 



Ti'iC rei;alt; of 



{;;roup rc::^cnZ V.r*o:;e 



ha vine 
In tbo 



a.preatlt^e croup Is t}]at students in one 
othei’ and the teacher, consciously or 



not, \:1II treat cliildren In the various groups differently. Tills 
differential ti'catrjent of students can be very hari'iful to a first- 
grade student. 



(3 



y 



200-2G9) 



(5>A,Il^i-ll6) 



Luis, froai t);e other .group , 
T1 tells Anibal nicely to s 
at. T1 lias very angry e^:pr 
talking to Luis. 



and Anibal are fighting, 
it dov:n. Luis yelled 
ession on lier face vdien 



Tl: "Anibal, please sit dov;n. And LUIS . ” 

Eduardo and Anibal, Kho's from the other reading 
group, ai*e fighting. 



Tl : "Eduardo, zaight over here. Right over here. 

Anibal, don't bother us, O.K., v:hen v/e're study- 
ing." 

IJotice tlie difference in the tone of her voice 
yhen slie yells at Eduardo and v:hen she speaks to 
Anibal . 



Another result of the attempt to keep order in the classroom 
above anything else is that a student v:lll be reprimanded for 



shoi.'ing some initiative 



if he dees it at the v;rong time. 



Again , 



timing is important. 



(2, H, 301-303) 



Tl: 



"Jacqueline 
please. Ed 
pocplc v/ho 
you’i'e sitt 
loo): here." 



, v;lll you read the next page, 
uardo, you read already; there 
haven ' t read at all yet . And 
i::g here not paying attention. 



■ are 
Now, 



(2,13,321-323) 




Eduai"'do volunteers to read, unlilce most of the 
other children. He is put do;m for his effort. 



Tl: 



"O.K., Luis, 
follow v/iicn 
of. Just rais 
Do you want 



nov; stop it. Kow I v;ant you to 
everybody else reads, too, instead 
ing your hand and wanting to read, 
a . . . (unclea>')? Rov/ you road that 



page and stop talking. 



Again, raising your hand and asking to read does 
not j)ay off. S's initiative was put down. 
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IS- 



I- 



Tcacliorn xrcquc:^tly Give av;ay ana\;cro to tlie questions they 
ask. In ii:any cases j they do more than av/ay the ancv;er — 

they ansv/er It themselves. 






(?.,B,27h-Zn) 






T1 asks ir students knov/ what a certain shape is. 



"It*G not a square, lt*s a rec . , , 
S shouts out "rectauGlc*' , 



T1 asks quoGtlon: 
she want?" 

S: "A toy." 

Tl: *'V/hat is it? 
your face," 



"V,'hat does Dot want? V/hat does 



A mask. Something you put on 

f 



'll asl:s question, and then answers It herself, 
v/lt)i an explanation. She doesn't sec.m to expect 
the S's will be able to answer her question. She 
Ignorec tlie answer one S givcG, not saying v;hether 
it Is right or wi’ong, and if it’s v.’rong, v.'hy. 



T3: "V/hat’s a black cat?". 

Anthony: "Bad luck." 

'f3i "Is it really bad luck?" • 

S: "ho." 

T3' Do you think It Is?" 

S: "ho." 

a'3: Do you think It is?" 

S: "iJo." 

*X3i "ho. V’hat do you* think it Is? It’s Just a 
what?" 

S: "A cat," 

T3* "Yeah, but can you think of the \;ord that’s 
called that? It's a super... Superstltl. . . " 
Anthony: "... stltlon, " 

d'3** "Super'stition . Right. Dlacl: cats are sup ex— 
Ktltion, " 



'i’3 asks a question and 



ansv;ers 



it herself. 



Students quickly pick up on the question and ans’wer game. 

They frequently answer the question the v/ay the teacher wants It 

" " V 

to be answered. Not only that, they g^t so good at It that they / 
can eventually anticipate the teacher’s next question. The follow- 
ing examples will illustrate these two situations. 



V I 



. -I 



r 'I 






( 6 , A, ,-190) 



T 3 aGns v.’lKiU they \:ovc talkinr; about. Mildred 
anGV.'cra "t)ie dayti;;,o r.tar" . Instead of Gr.yiiir; the 
fiun. T 3 then h.a.G ack "What's the daytiiiie star? 
V.' hat's the d a y t i :r, e s t a • ’ ? " 0 ::i 0 b 0 d y f.i i' a 1 1 y s ays 

it's the su;i. S*s are ansv/erinh vdiat T 3 vmnts 
to hear. 

T^i askinr; S's ouestions about v;ords va'itten on t)ie 
blac.kboard that h.ave the sa::ie initial co.nsonant 
sound, or the satie ending- S's anticipate TVs 
questions to the point that she finally says: 
"That's I'.y neat cyaestion, 'Wiiat do tliey all 
have in co.v.rron?" 



Finally, the v.’hole question of grades can create jtiisunder- 
standin^s. Th.o conflict that arises }iere is one of knowledge vs. 
grades. Is a student studying to learn scir.ething, or is he simply 
trying to get good grades? W’ho knows? 



(^1, 2, 193-201) T 3 



"You have to add i:hat you think is important , 
and ^'hat you t'ninl: \;ili wake you remember the . 
vrholc t\,*o pages, but they have to be short and 
brief and you look nervous and it v.on’t be 
graded. Just to help you learn, ve're just 
leaxTiing now. V.*e just need practice. All 
i^ight, any questions?" 

Oj'lancio: "1^0. " 

T 3 • Mo quest.lo;is? You look perplexed. No? 

All riglit. Try it, V/e'll talk about them 

e with. Try it, 
noM . You can do 

this Viith my per::'.ission before you finish 
some of tiiose tilings. It should only take 
you about 3.0 minutes," 

S' s have no need to vorry . They are not being 
graded on th.is exercise, they are only doing it 
to 'Ucarn" . 



ouest.ions? 


' f 

• ^ ^ ^ 


it , 




you 


and do 


this 


my oer 


::'.iss 



•o' 
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*v'-> . 



l/v?:guage br£a:;do’.;ns (bd'c) 

These hrcahdov.’ns are due to the fact that the first Ian- 
^ua^c of the teachers Vie observed vras Bnt^llsh, v.’hile tlie first 
lan{;uar;e of the students i.'as Spanish. Althouj^h the teachers 
spoke some Spanish, and most of the students spoke some English, 
there v;ere still many problems. The LB's are usually due to the 
fact that the students didn't understand v.’hat the teacher had 
said, or the teacher did not undci-stand vdiat the student had 
said. Students frequently gave correct aneviers in Spanish to 
the teacher's questions, but the teacher ignored these, cither 
because slie didn't understand them, or she i;ould not accept them. 

One LD which frequently appeared in the first grade was 
that the students gave Spanish ansvicrs to Tl’s English questions. 

A very clear example of this can be found when T1 is v/orking 
v/ith her reading groups. T1 made up flash cards wltli ti)c neu 
vroi’ds wliicli \;ere going to appear in the course cf their reading. 
She would frequently cover up some of the letters of the words 
and then v/ould ask the students what the nevi word v;aSi Students 
;;ould take the sounds T1 v.*as using and would make Spanish words 
out of them. ' 



er|c 



(2,13,19-22) 



Tl: 


"V/hat 


's thl 


G word 




out? 


This 


says G 




it'c 


3 . . . ” 




S's 


. II c - 

* o * . 


« j s ^ « 


« « ^ Sd 




Spanish) 




Tl : 


11 7 {• 1 o 


Cl t j 


there ' 


S: 


"Sa. . . 


n 




Tl: 


"Ko , 


what does t 



J2± 









Students 


don 


't 


under sta 


nd ' 


They 


are 


u si 


ug 


the init 


ir.l 


make 


C. ...f 


pan! 


sh 


word out 


of 


sane 


. T 


1 ig 


no: 


'cs these 


rc 


she ) 


does 


n't 


hear them, 


or ' 






as In the ease of 
;es, elt’eer because 



Iii either case, she aoes not appear to know \;hat 
the S's are cloinGj Just like the S*s don't know 
vhat she Is asking for. 

IJord Is supposed to be Tl asks wliat happens 

if you tal'.e the p off • — one S I'esponds l^-aya, vrlilch 
is the Spanish word foi' beach. T1 Ignores this 
response. 



In these exaTr.plcs, T1 ignores the Spanlsli responses. Oecasion- 
ally, she would accept one, and then correet it. 






ERIC 



T1 and S's: "But." 

S: "Bate." (Spanish word for bat). 

Tl: "Ko, Just but, V/llliam." 

Here. T1 has heard what William has said, and has 
correeted him 'with no explanation. Tiie child docs 
not 3:no'.'; what he has done wrong. T1 has clioscn to 
cickr.owleOgc tJie Spanish woi'd William has said, and 
has corrected Jiim. Again, it is not possible to 
tell \:hother or not she knows what \7111iar;i has 
done. (I.e., use the .sounds, he is supposed to 
produce, and make a Spanish word out of them.) 



Another LB which occurs is one in wlilch the students simply 
don^'t understand the teacher's instructions. 



(1, A, 365-550) 



(1.A.JI58) 



(1,A,-I|70-I|V2) 



S's a.re to make valentines and put names of other 
people in the class on them. Tl has written the 
names of all the st'udents on the blackboard. S’s 
are to put va^.entines in a box, and these valen- 
tines v;ill be distributed at a St. Valentine's Day 
party the follc;:ii"*g day. S's put tiiclr ov;n names 
on valentines, because they don't understand the 
teac})or',_s instructions. ' . 

Tl repeats instruct lo.ns for making valentines 
again. Uses language that is too hard for S's to 
understand. 

Ti: "And then you can put your name. Or you can 
put a ? so they \/on*t know who it's from. A 
surprise." 

K'onc of the S's put a ?. 






( 1 , A, 5^13-5^19) 



on. 



T2: 

Tl: 

Tl, 



0*2: 



1 * nr ^ 



They're ruttliv*: their ov.*n nj.^.eG 



ti 



"I rif.ured they 
to the cluee: " 
on it; i;ot yoer 
don't want to o 
InIgg G, fr. K1 



v.’ouid . ” 

Y ou i;u t G o in c b o d y c 1 g e ’ s n ane 
r.an;e. Tut on both namcG. 
end a valentine to youreelf* 

r* r* n H 

ij • 



You 

To 



"Everybody hnowo you love yourself." 



As can be seen by this last excerpt from the tapes, Tl did 
not expect licr studen.ts to understand her Instructions , and yet 
Ghe really didn't try to clarify them. 

An example of Instructions v;hich the teacher thinks are easy, 
and ;;hlc)i the students didn't understand^ can be found In the 
following excerpt from a fifth grade reading class with T3. 



(A, 2, 3-12) 




T3: "how read the directions; you should be able 
to do those without r;.c - These have very easy 
directions for you to understand.'' 

T3 says this, then goes on to read and explain 
directions . 



T3: 



"Pick *a' or *b*; v/hat does It moan; vduit moral 
docs It give us? VJe talked about tho:;e yester- 
day, 'member? About the dog yesterday vdio went 
and grabbed the meat and the ocean and he 
dropped his own piece, 'cause he v;as too 
greedy? O.E. Urn, do you think it's true, v;hy 
or \;hy not. Give <an example to prove your 



answer. And the t\;o you can talk 
*a* or *b* are "Don't count your 
fore they're hatched' and 'haste 



about either 
chickens be- 
laakes v;aste.'" 



This is an example of 
directions. 



V' , ■ 

clear,' easy to understand'' 



Sometimes, the teacher wsill say something that v/ill make no 
sense to a student*, and Is probably saying it more for herself 
than for the student. 

■p 

{1>A,332) Tl: "Priscilla, I don't know if you could ever 

v;ork in a bank." 

V/hat does this mean to a 7-year old first grader? 



In many cases, if the teacJK-'i^ doesn't think her students un- 
derstand hei , she v:ill try to use Spanish to make it more under- 
standable. Al.l four teachers did this at least once on the tapes. 



(C>,B,106-11S) 



T2 asl:s Ana to coise up and put a bundle of 10 
Eticl;s in eithoi' t]\e one’s house or the ten's 
house. Ana docsr.'t ];now vdnat she's supposed to do. 

'12; "This is one ten,- so v.’hich house am I going 
to put it iji. Ana?” 

Ana: "Ten. ” 

U’2: "Go abroad. Put it in this house. V/Jiere do 

you \:ant to put it — do you v;ant to put it in 
the ton's house or tiie one's liouse? Ana, wliere 
are you going to put< tliat bundle? V/hich house? 



S’s 



r. 1 1 









■'ho backni'our.d : "'fen, ten, ten." 



\J it ••T 

S: "chn cual casa?” (In v;hich house?) 
y2: "Yeah. ihn quo casa va a ponor?" (In v/hich 
house arc you going to put?) 

S: "iEn cual casa va a porter [unclear]?" 

*f2: "All riglit, put it in. Just put it up here. 
Zoom. Goodl” 



It seems that Ana kr.cv all along v:hat she v;a;3 
supposed to do, but didn’t understand v/hat T2 \/as 
saying . b'hen lien classmates , and t lien T2 , trans-' 
luted 'i*2’s instructions into Spanish, then she did 
what slic was asked to. 



The previous eram.plc is taken from a first grade arithmetic 
lesson in which 'f2 is tryijig to teach the meanii*g of place and 
order of numbers, by using a "one's house" and a "ten's liouse". 
Kany of her students did not understand the lesson, and T2 
realises this. Later on, she acknowledges the fact tliat certain 
students don't undcrstar*d what is going on* 



(6,B,liWj-li;5) 



T2 turns to S v/ho obviously doesn't understand. 
"Pedro, will you p3.easc watch, even thougli you 
'don't understand me, for a minute?" 



( 6 ,B; I B 7 -I 90 ) T2 turns to S \;ho is mailing noise. 

T2: "I think we’ll have to do this with the 
little sticks, because Luis Soto doesn't 

24 



2 ^ 

have any idea v;hat Ic colnjj on. Furlhex'iaoro, 
he doci;n't even care, do you Luis?'* 

Starts as];lr.r, Luis o^ucstlons In Spanish. Finally 
fjets a response out of him. 



\7hat happens very often is that the 



teacher *r> Spanish ir> 



not very Good, and her students Kill try to help her out. 






tries to speak in Spanish • — to tran.slate 
v:hat she has s^'.id in English for those S*s who 
speak very little Knell sli. Her pronunciation is 
very bad and her vocc;br.lary is United. S*s arc 
constantly corrcctine her. 

*(6,A ,197“199) : *'This is tuo sentences, dos sentencias de la, 

del cuento, O.K.? t’v/o sentences from the 
story . *' 

T^l uses uronp word in Spanish. Correct word for 
sentence is *oracion' ; and net *sentcncia*. T'l 
does tliis tJ:irouGhout the tape. 

< 

Anotlier example of ho\! teachers mispronounce Spanish u’ords is 
found when the teachers say tlielr students' names. 



( 2 , h, 321-323) 



T1 ml.spronounccs Luis - — she calls him Lewis, 
fhis is a com;:.or4 mistake Any3o teachers make, not 
only 'With the. name Luis, but also v/itii otliors such 
as liai.'.on, Pedro, etc. Teaciiors should learn liovj 
to pronounce tijelr students' names, instead of 
AnGllclslr.G them. 



Kven thouGh the teachers speal: Spanish so poorly, they fre- 
quently correct the syntax and pronunciation of their students 
vdien they (the students) speak KnGllsh. After all, they are in 
school to learn liov,' to speak "Good” KnGlish. 



o 

ERIC 



(6, A, 16-21) 



S; 


**I fini 


s h . 


TA; 


"You what 


S 


"Yeah." 




'fA: 


"Say : 




S: 


"I fini 


sh. 
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(^ 1 , 2 , 365 - 367 ) 



S; ”I rinlr.hoci.” 

T^l : "Jie, zh‘j. I'iniGhcd , ” 

S: "iie, she IVMiislied,” 

frequently corrects syntax and pronunciation of 
her 3's thi'ouj^liout the tape, 

/\nthony: "He laad, mad,” 

T3 : "iie mad, hot lie mad,” 

Anthony: "he is not mad,” 

Anthony ovorccrrccted T3's correction. 



‘^he teachers frequently don’t allov/ 
Spanish an:n;ers. Hot only that, they sometimes don't allov/ any 
Spanish to be spoken at all. 



(7,2,112-115) 



T3 he£;ins to v/ork v/ith the "Banana Splits”, She' 
Kaitin[^ for Anlliony and Stephen to get there, 
Bamonita and itaquel are already sitting v/ith her, 
and they speal: to each other in Spanish, 



T3: "No Spanish! No Spanish!” 



Occasionally, a student v/ill ansv/er a question correctly, but 
in Spanish, This answer v/ill more often than not be overlooked. 



(2 ,B, 6!i“66 ) 



T1 ; "Hop, hop up, V’ho can hop up and dov;n?” 
S: ”K1 conejo,” (The rabbit) 

Tl; "The frog,” 

S: "El conejo tambien,” (The rabbit, also) 



's ansv/er v/as correct, TX ignored it. She ' ig- 
nore d it because it v/as in S p a / : i s h , because s 1 1 e 
;culd not uu.dcrrtand it , or beeause she did not 



1 1 , or b ee au s e she did not 



lear it. In any case, S knows lie’s right and 



repeats his ansv;cr, and says, "The rabbit (can 
lop) a3so," ho' gives an alternative ansv/er v/hich 
is also correct, and yet it was ignored. 



Finally, students sometimes answer a question incorrectly. 



simply because they didn’t liear it corioctly. 



('i, 2 , 306-307) 


T 3 : "hound. 


IhO 


the i:;ourid?" (Talking about tlie 




iiitoiicr 


1 ' 

' ;:.ou:u 


An baseball) 


-■ 


Anthony : ”A 


candy ba 


•V. >1 

± « 


i 


T 3 : "TJiat’s 


Hounds . 


Vdiat ’ s a mound?" 



I 



CULTUKAI. Ur.;CAKD0V::i3 



(CD's) 



The second ):lncl of brealrdowr.:; are cultural breakdowns (CB’s). 
TJiese breal:dc*,:ns are due to the fact that a student j::ay act In a • 
v?ay uhlcli reflects his own culture, Cl» This part of culture Cl 
jnay be different frosi the teacher* s culture, C2, If this part of 
Cl Is different from C2, t]:>en the teacher \;111 misinterpret the 
child’s action. She is Interpreting using C2, and this v.'lll lead 
to an Incori’tct Interpretation, The teacher v.-lll then respond to 
‘this action usinG the norms of culture C2, which In turn v;ill be 
misinterpreted by tlje student* 

These are the hardest kinds of brealrdov/ns to pinpoint- It Is 
very difficult to say whethci^ a certain action of a student Is due 
to Ills (or his parents’) fat pj * reliefs, or to the strict sex- 

role different iat A or which exists in his culture, or whatever. 

The best one can do is to hypothesise \:hich of the aspects of the 
student's culture, or the teaclier’s culture, rr.^.rht be influencing 
the student, or the teacher, to act in a certain v/ay. 



In the Puei‘‘to Blcan home, 
cooperation, not competition.’ 
tlon goes against the learning 



tlie learning atmosphere is one of 
' ' This concept of ceopera- 

environment of nost American 



Z7 



1 

i 






clCiGsrocni^. In Uhoiie elar>Groo:nc; , every student; .is expected to do 
tjie best lie can v:orl:inc by hi:r.self. A stron^^ reeling; of eoir.pcti- 
tion develops, and every student feels he shoinld do well at the 
oxpcn.se of every other student in the class. This feeling is 
alien to Puerto Hican culture. The Puerto Piean child tries to do 
\,*ell, but never at the expense of anyone else. Older children are 
expected to help younger siblings in the honie. This feeling of 
cooperation is carried over into the classroom, \diere it is often 
misinterpreted by the Anglo teacher, \fho labels it as cheating. 

The Anglo teacher dees not allov/ cooperation among her stu.dcnts, 
and \.'ill try to discourage it whenever she can. The fol] owing 

6, 'j, r 

examples will illustrate^-'. % point. 



(2, A, 103-105) 



(2,A,2llO-2)i3) 



(2, B, 555-563) 



o 
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T1 : "Don't help him; you're helping him. You’ve 
got big mouths you two. You’re not supposed 
to tell." 

Tliis may be considered a communication breahdo'wn, 
particularly a cultural breakdovm. In Puerto Jgi.ean 
famdlios, there is ir.uch cooperation among olbling.s, 
and tliis is also true among friends. The D's 
probably foun.d nothing wrong v;ith helping each 
Other, This behavior is often misinterpreted by 
t})c Anglo teacher, who calls it "cheating". 

Tl: "C’inon, Kiguel only. Only Kiguel. Cloto, \;hen 
I say only Kiguel docs that mean Cloto, too? 

All right, higuel, the next one; just Kiguel." 

Miguel gives the correct v/ord- 

Tl : "All right, let’s hear you every time," 

Tl emtbarrasscs Miguel in. front of i^eading group by 
criticising his lack of participation, .tlie also 
does not allow CleUo to liclp his friend, 

Tl: "V/hat's that Miguel? What is it? V/c just 
did it. You're lasy. It’s a whis. C-si-t 
spells cat. V.'hat docs *c’ say? It says ’k’, 
’k’, V.'hat Inippens if I take the ’e’ off?" 

.S’s; "At, at." 
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n 






Tl; 



II " t. 
Jx V 



yen ;■■ Kir---- nov/j 
i ^ G i ; j u G t i'! i (',u c 1 e f;a i : ) . ’ ' 

T1 : "I'on’v: UcO.1 hir. I':n mad.” 

yi£;a5n, '-1 hae r.ot; allov;c:l ccopcralion amon^; the S*s 
by not letting; others help i-'icucl. 



( 3 ,h, 1 ^ 0 -l’l 2 ) 'TX 



"C'r.oa, lc.t*3 hear I'ipucl nov.', O.K. and let’s 
e V e ry t o u y i'o 1 1 o v; and don't tell li i m . I'l i j; s T 1 

\;ill liclp him j 0 . K . ? Don't tell h.im. het ’ s G' 



By nov:, T1 ki'.oi;s the others latll help KipAicl if he 
needs is , arid s;:e assumes he v;ill need It . Tl'icrc- 
Torcj s)iC* \;arns them in advance not to do it. 



Iherc is only oiie time on the tapes v/hcre a teacher actually 
aliens coeperation. 



( 7 , 2 , 93 - 100 ) 



End or \rorh u'itb "Pllntstones" group. S*s are 
sent bac3: to their seats to do scrr.c work based on 
X'eading they have Just done. 1*3 allows cooperation; 
“And you can help each other find thcra, if you 
want . " 

This is t):e first time on any of the tapes where 
this has hanoened. 



Anotlier problem commoji am.ong fuerto Rican students is thcii' 
high aboCiitceism rates. This is related to their parents* atti- 
tude tO'wards education. Children arc often l:cpt home from school, 
because their parents have asked them to do other things that take 
precedence over going to scjiool, such as babysitting (FW? ^U3)« 
7\lso, children v:ill not be sent to school if they can not be 
dressed properly (KV'?3. 2. 2. 1) . The teachers v;c observed dldn*t 
really understand vrhy their Puerto Rican students were absent so 
often, T/jcy condemng*d the cliildrcn and severely penalised them 
for their high absenteeism. 



o 
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( 2 , 3 , 333 - 337 ) 



Tl; ''huis, you're going to have to stay with me 
lor a little c::tra l:elp as a quarter to tv;o 
todays after math, because you don't come; 



as 



(5, A, 1-6) 






you’d bc'otcr corr.e to r%ci';ool every day. Do you 
undcrotaud, Luis? You co:r.e every day? 

’CVauee you vreren’t uiol:, \:crc you, all that 
tline. V'aa ycur ir.cth.cu* tici:? V'hy didn’t you 
co::;c? You Just didn't v:ant to cerneV" 

Duic: "I ’.veiit to the hospital. To the hospital." 
Tl: "You v;ent \;herc?" 

Luis: "To the hospital." 

Tl: "You v.’ere in the hospital? To see v/ho? You 
v;ere in the hospital?" 

Tl is questioains; Luis, and can't <^et an excuse 
from iiim for not co:..in{^ to school. I-'inally, Luis 
says he v;as in the hospital, but Tl doesn't believe 
him, bccauisc she asl:s, "To see v:ho?" Tl lets it 
at that. She doesn’t realise that Luis mi[$ht 
really have been in the hospital, or maybe he v/as 
needed at homo, a.nd his 'parents thouqht it v:as 
more importCLnt for hi:a to stay heme than to to 
school, iiis hlGh rate of absenteoi sra niiqht be due 
to somethir-G much more important than just "You 
just didn't want to come." 

Tl : "This is v/hat happens Vihen you don’t come. 

That says Dot ? I'iiGuel, I’m Vi'amiiiG you: you'd 
better pay really close at tention . Let me , let 
me liavc him sit riG'at here so I can c^ab him. 
C’inon. RiGht here. Sit riebt \:itb me and 
you’d better look." 



Tl moves MiGuol next to }ier. 



This attitude towards school attendance also carries over to 
the student's attitude tov/ards doing homcivork. If there is some 
hou.scworl: to be done, or some errand to run for a parent, the home 
work will be ncGlocted. 



(7,2,7V?.-773) 



T3 collecting homo’.;ork. 

T3: "You only did half of it? All right. Do it 
tonight . " 

S; "Because see, because see, I had to go to the 
store for my mother." 



Going 

work. 



ihopplng tal:cs precedence over doing home- 

peak K.UGlia' 



lier mother probably doesn’t 
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'Xhc younj;; chile: in a huerto mean fan'.lly lo rej;, arded aa "aln 
capacldad” (literally, ’,;lt>ioat; capacity), l.c. , without the ability 
to^ thlnh lor liiaiaelf. lie is incapable of acting independently or 
of tahlny, his own initiative (FV;? 5*2,1). Since the teaclior is 
considered to be a "second ir.other", the first-crade child is ex- 
pected to learn froci her, and slie is supposed to tell him vdiat to 
do. This attitude on the child's part is fi’equcntly taken to be 
laslncss, or simply not tliinkin^ (l.c., "not usin(; one*s licad"). 

The* follo-wlnjr examples Illustrate a teacher's reaction to this 
sort of behavior. 



(2, A, 87-113) 



(2,A, 535-535) 



Eduardo havlnn trouble reading many words. T1 
has been helpin;^ him all along, but finally .says: 
"C'];;on Eduardo, you're not using your head today*" 
( 101 - 102 ) ^ ■ 

4 

Tl: "C'r.on Miguel. Goodl Your problem i.s you 
get too much help. You 'i-alt for me to tell 
you. You're laay." 

In his home, Miguel v:aits for his parents to tell 
him. He is considered to be "sin capacidad" 

, (loosely translated as -without ability) since he 

is a child, he is probably not lasy , but is .sim- 
ply respecting the teacher's position. 

(2, B, 367 - 369 ) Luis Mendcs is reading and having trouble. 

Tl: "C'mon Luis, you're not using your head at all 
this morning. You ';no;v‘ tliat u'ord." 

( 55 ji 32 ^i 2 - 2 ^l 8 ) Tl: "Luis, you don't ... (unclear ) . Put your chair 

right here and stay and look at these cards. 
I’m so sic]; of you looking around. You're 
looking all around except over here; and 
ycu'rc goiiig to fall behind, too (lll',e Miguel, 
T guess). l;ov; I’m tired of it. You and you 
you. (Points to Luis, Miguel and William.) 

All the time. You're just lazy. You’re goir.g 
to get fat (?) and lazy, Mdgucl. Let's go." 

(V/ords in ( ) arc my ov;n comments.) 
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lUdiculinn Tind puniahin^ v. Puerto Klco.n child, especially a 
male, lii public, can create ir.any problems in a classroom. V'lthln 
the Puerto Kican Pamlly, children arc rarely punished in public 

I 

(FV/P 5.3* ^)* Also, the preservation of personal dignity In the 
eyes of otlicrs Is essential; exposure In public of one's personal 
short cominci^ Is anathema (FVJP 3*2,?). Punishing a male publicly 
can be especially harmful, because boys are expected to be strong 
and aggressive (FV.’P 3-2,3 and 5.1.2). The Anglo teacher frequently, 
misinterprets this aggressive behavior of the Puerto Klcan boy, 
and then ridicules him in front of the v;hole class. The follov/- 



Ing examples shov; how Anglo teachers ridicule Puerto Rican boys, 
and in some cases they sbov/ the boy's reaction to this kind of 
treatment . 



/•» rt 

V > 4-^ > O / 



(5, A, 35-53) 
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Tl: "Kduardo, that's beautiful; except that's 
y£ur name. Are you sending a valentine to 
yourself? Eduardo is sending a valentine to 
himself. " 

The last sentence was said out loud to the v;hole 
c3-ass, thus ridiculing Eduardo publicly for his 
mistake. 

Tl; "Do you knov; that v/ord? All right, just 

Miguel nov.’. Let's see if he know'S It. It's 
gonna be a surpi’isc word. Nobody say It, O.K.?" 
Miguel : "Toys . " 

Tl: "TOYS? 'Play'. The next time, you know, maybe 
If you cay the next one, v;e can eat It. You 
tliir.l: that says toys? All rlg'nt, Icsxac see if 
he l:nov.*c a no u her ^ne. Now, wiiat Is it? Ail 
right, no’..- don't tell him. Don't tell him. 



nov; don't tell him." 



Tl; 



tl t 



Do 



1 * 1 



'an' — new look at It, there's no 'c 



.If there was a 'c' hero it would be 'can'. 

All right, let's sec if you knov; another one. 
Just Miguel." 

Tl; "NOW LOOK AT IT AND USE YObH READ. You've seen 
this word liundrccs of times. V.'hat Is It? 
Miguel, these arc the easy cards. Kve)‘ybody 
knows these. I'm going to make some for you 
and you'x'c going to take them homo, and if you 

3Z 
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(5,A;237~;?23) 






■) 



don t l;:'iov; t!ic:ri the next dr.y, v.'c're to 

have you v.'ritc them ICO timeo. Ll'otle cai'’dc 
Vov lii/'uel. Little r.pccial, i.'ow, you too, 

Kad 0.1 cine. You don't lloten cAtl'.ci''. V/hat is 
it?" 

Kadeloine : "Not." 

T.l; "Veil .'iee, even Kadeleine knovjs.it. Adiat is it?" 

Miguel • "l^ot." 

Tl: "L'ot. You do not listen. V/hat ' s this one? V/e 
just had it, Mlcuel." 

I-iiguel; '7in.'* 

Tl: "An. And you only knov; it 'cause Ana said it. 
O.K., let's GO" V'e’re GOin.G to ma3:e you a 
special homework. " 



It's no v.’onder that KIg'^cI doesn't come to school 
very often. This is a prime example of hovj a 
teaclier ean publicly embarrass and Insult a child, 
and \;hcn a female Aipplo teacher does it to a young 
Puerto Lican toy, the results could bo disastrous. 
Miguel KnovJ some of these vjords v:hcn he v;as sitting 
at his desk uorkin.G iilone, because CeorGc Williams 
heard him read them. V/hen faced v;ith this embar- 
rassing and Insultinc situation., HIgucI v/ltharev;, 
and "forGot" them. 



Tl: 



"hlGuel, only Miguel. Don't make a faeor you've 
got a head — use it. You 're gonna jr.akc me 



mad. V/hat did I say that v;ord...? 'Know’. 
What's this *.;ord? V'hat ' s that vjoi-d? You knov 
I'm going to have to help you special, Miguel 
and J-Kidclcine. O.iC.? Special help. C'm.on, 
listen. " 



> 



As can be seen by the pi-cvious examples, Miguel is very often 
ridiculed publicly. Also, he is frequently involved in situations 
vjherc Tl thinks he is lazy and is not thinking, and she also 
thinks he gets too much help from his friends (see pages 11 and 
1^). It really is no vjondcr that Miguel doesn't come to school 
more often. 

Another form of embarrassing a Puerto Rlcnn boy is to compare 
him to a female. Tlie follov/ing examples arc very different, and 
yet they achieve the same effect. 
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(2,;i,32*3-32B) 



il: "ri'icclllc;, you^ro not loottn;^, V.'hat to that 

v.'ord, Prlocilla? Clcto, it your nan.c Pritcllla?" 



By C?.c:to If hit natno it rrioci?,lo, » T1 lias 

insulted Ills r.asculir.ity . This is very much 
ac^iinst the ri"id sex -role differentiation u'hich 
cxi 

of a cultur^:l brca>;dov;n. 



.. -I- 



in Puerto Bican culture. This is an examplc 



(6, A, 8^1-90) T^i : "Is Aramoda big or little?" 

S's: "Big." 

Ara:::eda: "I big," 

TAi "Arameda, say it in a sentence now." 

Si "Arameda big," 

T^l : "Arameda i£ big." 

T^l : "Is Tony big or little?" 

S's: "Little." 

T " r. i: d S's: " Tony is little."' 

T^l : "Tony is .little, yeah. Is Kiss T^l big or little?" 
TA ar.d S's: "Kiss T^i i.s big." 

S: "Kiss T^l is little." 

T^i : "I'm big! Kiss T^i is big." 

T^l is comparing heights. She has pointed out that 
Antonio, a male, is little, ^;hile Aramcda, ?i female, 
is big. This must have upset Antonio, 



The latter excerpt contains yet another example of hov/ a 
teaclicr may put do\.*n a Puerto Rican boy. Anglicising a boy's name 
is tal:ing av;ay part of his "caracter" (loosely translated aS' char- 
acter and pcrsor*ality , but it means more than that. See FV<T 3*2,1). 
Tony's name is really Antonio, and T^i says it on other parts of 
this tape. Also, Joseph is not a Spani.oh name; Jose is. 
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(6, A, 3^1-59) 



T^i -• "O.I'K, number 5- Jo.se; Joseph." 

The S's name is Jos^, T^I has anglicised it to 



Joseph, ar.d calls him Joseph through most of the 
tape, here, T'i has slipped and first called him 
Jose — . she quickly coi'rccts herself and changes 
it to Joseph. 

Lhilc boys are c.xpected to be strong and aggressive, girls 
are expected to be sijy and submissive (PV'P 5*1*2). Thc;'ofore, 
vJicjj a girl is praised publicly, she will appear to be embarrassed. 



3A. 
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(5,A,20-P2) 



T1 : "And nJic’ll read bcautirull;; . *Caunc she ‘ n no 
si:^arb . Thin one. You noticed. Slio's nhy." 

Ti \:as tall;in?; to'A... '* ?:.about Dalny. Dalny 

J';ncv; nhe v;an beinc p:'a.lacd, ana go she iild her 
face in her hands. She \,*as pleased, yet embarrassed 



The teacher is cons.idcred to be a "second mother". As such, 
she commands a Gi’cat deal of respect. Children are admonished to 
obey the teacher (]->'? ^1.3)- It is thorofore v;ronG a student to 
take the teacher's place, or for a student to sit in the teacher's 
seat. The teaclier must alv;ays be obeyed and must alv/ays be treated 
v;lth due respect. obviously does not know that, or the follov/- 

ijiG situation would not have occurred, and Antonio v.’ould not have 
been lauGhed at by his classmates. 



(6,A,55-6r>) 
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(60) 

( 60 ) 



(62-63) 



T^^ is teachiiiG posscssives: Joseph's desk. 

: "Tony you g^ sit In Joseph's desk, h'o, Tony. 
You G^ sit in my desVe; Hrs. T’l's desk." 

S: "K1 desk do I’rrs. T^;." (!lrs. TVs desk.) 

TV "Go si*v. Go sit in arc. T’l's desk. Que 
cjuicre decir 'go sit' 7" (Uhat does 'g® sit' 
3)iean? ) 

S: "hi asiento de usted." (Your seat) 

T^i *. "h'o, r,o; go*" 

S: "Quo vaya." (That he should go) 

S: "Que te vayas." (Ti'.at you .should go) 

TV Go ahead, go ahead." 

S: "Yetc." (Go) 

TV "Go sit, GO sit in Mrs. TVs desk. Miss TVs 
desk, hese/c.n forbid." 

S: "Veto, Tony." (Go, Tony) 

S: "Ke, teaciior, me." 



TV "Tony go sit in Miss T^l's desk. Seat, I 

meaj^, seat. Whez’e is it? KigJ^t. Go ahead. 
You can sit there. See, don't you feel like 
a teacher?" 

« 

Other S's laugh. 

TV "Go sit down." 

This section of the tape l:as several intereotlng 

as 



» 
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c.xariplo.'; of conu:'.ur.Ica-;ion bi-cr.kdowijs . l''J.rcb of all, 






'j ony 



real 



la 



cl’jaiif.ed it , 



/. I i a ca 1 c , a n d T ' i a. s a. : ; c v; b t v d 1 y 
Secondly, nlio'i: acdnln^ bin to ait in 
hci' acat * *P*'t la tiiC teacher , and thuc co;;ur.anda a 

certain ariiount of reapoct. Consequently, her seat 
is special, and siieuld ordy be occupied by her, and 
not l>y a student . Antonio hnev.'s what he * s sup- 
posed to do, and yet is very })csitant to do so. 

Both )iis cl<asc:tates and T^i have translated the in- 
s t ?; u c t i o T j s i : t o S p a n i s) i . ho is c r. b a : ’ r a s s c d b ;/ the 
situation and I'ofuscs to pp for a lone tine. V/hen 
ho finally does po, the other lauph at him. He 
Kas boin*; asked to do something he considered dis- 
respectful. lie is a .student — not a teac'nei'. 



Hotice that T^l calls herself Hrs . , until she cor- 
rects herself (60). fin's is probably due to tiio 
face that lier S's very often call her Mrs. (sec 
Tape 6, Side B, 0-12,). T^l eventually, and for no 
apparent rccison, channel- tiie v;ord 'desk' to 'scat. ' 
Slie hcis used the v.’ord 'des!:* throupb.out the dis- 
cussion, but then says: "scat, I irx-an, scat." (62-63) 



' Finally, a student v/ill occasionally do somethinc the teacher 
does not approve of, and the teacher v/ill tell him so. But the 
student won’t alu’ays understand or v/on’t alv/ays agree v/ith tlie 
teacher's objections, • . . . • 



( 6 , A, 660 - 668 ) T^: "Wait a minute, v/hat do I sec in your mouth? 

V'hat did I tell you about those, lou don't 






know v/here that ' s been . It's probably been 
on the floor. It'r> like nickina uo a niece 
of food from the floor. Do you know you can 
get gers'is from tliat? All right. If you want 
to shuffle the cards, go ahead and si'.ufflc 'em. 



ijut don't let me sec any more of that stuff in 
your mouth. You too, Jose." 



had ch.ips fi'om; Bingo y.ame in tlieir mouths, 
imposing her American middle class values of 
cJ.oanliness on S's. 
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